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loans or indemnity to other countries. Moreover, in some
cases the very foundations of industrial production have been
destroyed. Coal mines have been flooded and damaged, and
factories ruined. Elsewhere, dislocation has been worse
than destruction. New political boundaries create an obstacle
to the free flow of raw materials, of coal, and of ore, to their
relevant industries. The dislocation of prices and of ex-
changes has thrown the markets of the world into disorder,
and makes production a hazardous gamble for the manu-
facturer.

PSYCHOLOGY AND CREDIT

Social instability and social unrest destroy the very
foundations of credit. Political chaos can only be averted
by restarting the industrial machine and by the improvement
of economic conditions. Industries cannot restart without
the import of raw materials from other countries. Eaw
materials cannot be bought except upon credit, and both the
political insecurity and all the other economic disabilities
enumerated above stand in the way of credit being provided.
And so matters proceed from bad to worse in a vicious circle.
Among the many factors the following, perhaps, may be noted
as of special importance.

The actual material destruction of the War is probably
of much less importance than what may be called its psycho-
logical consequences. The habit of work has been weakened,
and the routine of work has been largely destroyed. The
stable organisation under which one man's effort fitted into
and dovetailed with another has been dislocated. The root
of the railway problem, for instance, is not so much an actual
destruction of permanent ways and of locomotives and
trucks, though that is serious. Far more important is the
fact that a sort of paralysis has crept over the administration.
The local personnel throughout the whole railway* system,
instead of feeling that they must bestir themselves to get a
source of waste removed, now feel that they will be regarded